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Spain would be in every way the gainer if she abandoned her colo- 
nies in the Gulf of Guinea; and he advises this course. 

His own special studies in hygiene make him incidentally very 
severe upon the Government and the naval authorities for neglect 
and improvidence in the equipment of the ships and the troops 
destined for the colonies; his illustrations being taken, necessarily, 
from the experiences of 1898. He finds the other European colo- 
nies in West Africa — English, French, German, and Portuguese- 
well administered and prosperous. The picture seems to be over- 
charged, but the. advice may be regarded as sound, for other 
nations as well as for Spain. .They will do best who have least to 
do with Guinea, with or without railroads and scientific methods. 

Giacomo Costantino Beltrami e le sue Esplorazioni in America. Eu- 
genia Masi. Firenze, Tipografia di G. Barbera, 1902. 

The author says in her preface that she has been moved to 
publish this little book by the desire to bring into clearer light the 
work of Beltrami as an explorer and, incidentally, to do justice to 
his personal and political character, naturally dear to one closely 
related to him by family ties. It cannot be said that this relation- 
ship has in any way falsified the point of view. Prof. Masi tells 
her story plainly and lucidly, with the necessary references, and 
with no more than the natural sympathy for a man whose career 
has been overlooked. 

It may appear to some of her readers that she overestimates the 
importance of Beltrami's contribution towards the discovery of the 
Mississippi sources; but this is, in any case, nothing more than 
an error of judgment. It is a more serious mistake to impute 
motives to those who do not happen to agree with her. 

The county of Beltrami in the State of Minnesota and Beltrami 
Island on the map of the glacial Lake Agassiz perpetuate the 
name of the explorer in official and scientific literature— a double 
distinction accorded to few wanderers in a strange land. 

Greater America. By Archibald R. Colquhoun. x and 436 pp., 11 
maps and diagrams, Appendix and Index. Harper & Bros., New 
York and London, 1904. 

This volume gives less attention to geographical description 
than any earlier book by its well-known author. It is critical rather 
than descriptive. It deals with all the Americas in their relations 
with one another and the world at large, and in their character, 
their ideals, and policies. Naturally the United States, as the 
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greatest factor and influence in the western world, and as a new 
colonial power, with far-reaching responsibilities, is the core of the 
discussion. Largest attention is given to its dominance, its policies 
and problems, and the ultimate influence which, as the author con- 
ceives, they will exert. 

The book, while largely concerned with broad political aspects, 
recognizes throughout the basal influences which geographical 
environment exerts. Mr. Colquhoun has been known for a quarter 
of a century as a writer of unusual geographical instinct; and in 
this discussion of the western world, geographical influence upon 
the character and development of all the American peoples has its 
due place, and is set forth with all the more emphasis and lucidity, 
because the author's talents and training have given him power of 
expression. His justification of the use of the name "America " to 
designate the United States is interesting: 

In using the term "America" to the exclusion of the qualifying prefix " United 
States of," the author is not only avoiding circumlocution, but is technically correct. 
The citizens of the United States of America must be called Americans, since they 
have no other word to express their nationality; whereas the Canadians, Brazilians, 
or Mexicans, geographically Americans, have a distinct national name. The term 
United States, so frequently used, might be, with equal correctness, applied to other 
than the North American states, but there is no other people who claim the name 
Americans, and no other country which could be spoken of as America. 

Here are some generalizations with regard to the Panama Canal 
before the author proceeds to detail : 

The writer has always held that, on account of its geographical position, forming 
practically part of the future seaboard of the United States, the canal should be 
built and controlled by her. Its functions in uniting east and west are of the greatest 
importance to the American nation; and in the development of the vast Pacific, and 
in the fortunes of the Far East, this great channel of communication between the 
producing countries of the Pacific and Far East and the manufacturing centres of 
the United States must be a powerful factor. Distance is being annihilated all over 
the globe; the isolation of the Orient, with its teeming millions, is a thing of the 
past; and the vast latent forces lying dormant in the Pacific area will shortly be 
brought within reach of the manufacturing nations of Europe and America. To 
Britain, with an overwhelming interest in ocean traffic, the canal will be of great 
value, bringing us thousands of miles nearer to the Pacific shores of the New World; 
but there can be no doubt that it will benefit the United States in an infinitely greater 
degree than Europe. It will divert little or no European traffic from the Suez Canal, 
but it will confer an immeasurable impetus to the manufactures and trade of the 
United States, will greatly stimulate her mercantile marine and shipbuilding industry, 
and will provide a -most powerful incentive towards developing her navy. 

The illustrations are sketch maps and diagrams relating to trans- 
portation and other factors in the problems discussed. All the 
views of the author may not be accepted, but his book will help any 
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one who wishes to get a clearer insight into the essence of things 
American and the conspicuous influences that are helping to shape 
the destinies of the Western peoples. 

The Alaska Boundary. By Professor George Davidson. 2jj pp. and 
2 charts. Alaska Packers' Association, San Francisco, ipoj. 

This extended paper was completed by Professor Davidson three 
months before the Alaska Boundary Tribunal announced its de- 
cision in October last. It is an historical, geographical, and criti- 
cal examination of the whole boundary question. The result of 
comprehensive and scientific research, it is gratifying that Professor 
Davidson's work has been put into book form, for it is a compact, 
well arranged, learned, and, on the whole, a judicial treatment of 
one of the most important diplomatic questions in our history. A 
chart exhibits the lisiere, as claimed by the parties in the dispute, 
and another shows the relation of Portland'Channel to Pearse Chan- 
nel and the awarded boundary. 

Wanderungen und Forschungen im Nor d- Hinterland von Kamerun. 
By Franz Hutter. pp. xii and 578, ijo illustrations, including 
many photographs and 2 maps. Friedrich Vieweg &* Son, Bruns- 
wick, 1902. {Price, 1 5 marks.) 

This book is a summing up of experiences, impressions, and 
scientific observations during the last official explorations in the 
northern hinterland of Kamerun in 1891-1893. For a long time 
thereafter this part of the Protectorate was wholly neglecte'd by 
the German Government, but the re-establishment of the station 
Bali and the reawakened interest in this region, whose resources 
and tribes have been shown to be worthy of more attention, make 
the appearance of this exhaustive summary of good work done 
very timely. Hutter's book happily combines scientific spirit and 
method with a clear and interesting style; and as he ignores the 
trivial and seizes upon the essence of things, his book is one of 
substance. More than half of it is devoted to the results of his 
observations in that part of the country lying between 4° 30' and 
8° N. Lat. , and 9 30' and 12° E. Long., in which he first describes 
the woodlands and their people and then deals with the grass 
lands and their inhabitants. He depicts the geographical aspects 
of each division, and then gives much ethnological and anthro- 
pological information, sketching the tribes in their life, customs, 
and arts and social, political, and religious conditions. The book 



